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THE MARTYR'S PRAYER. 


Original. 

Father above, to thee I ery— 

Look from thy throne of glory down, 
Thou at whose bidding angels fly, 

Whose smile is rapture, death whose frown! 
I ask not earthly power nor fame, 

Amid such fading pomp to live; 
Gladly [ hail a martyr’s shame— 

I only ask thee—to forgive. 


Oh, holy, gentle, even-blest! 
Saviour, on whom my soul relies, 
Whose weary feet at length have rest 
Within the bowers of Paradise,— 
Let but one simple word have power, 
Midst tones of joy, to reach thine ear, 
Oh! harken in this trying hour, 
And grant forgiveness even here. 


Thy rapture.giving sid impart, 
Erernal spirit, hovering o’er,— 
For thou hast cheered this feeble heart, 
Whose throbbings soon shall be no more. 
Softer than spring’s delightful breeze, 
And sweeter than the breath of flowers, 
Thou givest, to the wretched, ease, ° 
And joy when sorrow’s tempest lowers. 


Great, self-existent, Triune God,— 
Almighty, loving, holy one! 

Thou mad’st this earth thy steps have trod, 
Thy finger guides yon blazing sun. 

Oh! harken ere my spirit parts 
To join the blissful throng above, 

Subdue and change my murderers’ hearts, 
Forgive them, for “thy name is Jove.” 





Philadelphia. ELORA. 
LUCK’S ALL; F 
oR, 
THE HISTORY OF OBED BROWN. 
BY L. A. WILMER. 
Original . 
_ “One 
Whom fortune, with her ivory hand, wafts to her.”? 
Timon of Athens. 
Obed Brown was a native of New Hampshire. His father 


was a travelling merchant, or pedlar of tin ware, split leather 
boots, and other valuable commodities. He was a man of great 
enterprise and shrewd intellect; the latter attribute being far 
from uncommon among the inhabitants of the New England 
States. As for Obed, it was much feared by his parents that 
he would never attain to the glorious celebrity of some of his 
ancestors. He was a morose, torpid youth, not apt to be ex- 
cited by any thing, and giving no evidence of that quickness 
of apprehension which is deemed essential to the character of 
a genuine Yankee. In person he was tall for his age, though 
not very graccful in hisexterior. He was considerably knock- 
kneed, and when he walked it seemed as if the weight of his 
feet (which were enormously large,) greatly retarded his pro- 
gress. While standing in an crect posture, or as near to an 
erect one as he could pretend, his hands hung down to his 
knecs. His features were not so very bad had not the white- 
ness of his hair and cyebrows given a dead, statue like ap- 
pearance to his countenance. This peculiar color, or want of 
color, in the capillary exerescence obtained him the name of 
“Cotton-head,” among his school-fellows. There was nothing 
more likely to disturb Obed’s equanimity,than the application 
of this title; and when he was once roused, his wrath was tre- 
mendous. As he was possessed of great hodily strength, and 
entirely insensible tu the base passion of fear, it will be highly 
credible that the odious appellation mentioned above was more 
frequently used in his absence than in addressing him perso- 
nally. 








But Obed was fated to undergo numerous mortifications, as 
every poor, ugly, and awkward person must, asa matter of 
course. He had nearly reached his twentieth year when, one 
evening, as he sat before the fire which blazed in the extended 
chimney of his father’s log house, and gazed vacantly at a 
flitch of bacon or stick of red herrings which hung under the 
jam, his mother addressed him reproachfully in this manner: 

“There you set, you great, lazy hulk, with your hands on 
your knees! At your age your uncle Ezra carried a load of 
wooden clocks out to Kentuck, and sold them, too, at a good 
profit; for he got twelve dollars a piece for them, and they only 
stood him in at four. 
me when he was little older than you, and we were married 
too weeks after; but what girl, do you think, would have you?” 

“I never ax’d any of them, mother;” said Obed. 

“No, and never will, I dare say,” cried Mrs. Brown; “you 
ha’nt got spirit cnough for that. You will always be lounging 
about here on your parents, you worthless, good-for-nothing 
dog!” 








“A great matter, to be sure;” answered Mrs. Brown con- 
temptuously. “If you had to provide for yourself, how would 
you get any wood to chop? While you are splitting a log 
your father would take another and make half a dozen curious 
notions out of it, such as needle cases, bandy balls, tops, roll- 
ing pins, combs, and 

“Nutmegs,” said Obed. 

Mrs. Brown looked at her son as if to ascertain the mood 
in which this word was spoken. It was evident that no jest 
| was intended. Obed’s nether lip hung down on his breast, and 
his present appearance, as well as his general character, con- 
vinced her that he had prompted her enumeration 1n perfect 
seriousness. 

“Ay, nutmegs, or any thing else that will sell,” continued 
Mrs. Brown, “your father knows how to turn an honest penny; 
but you will never be able to earn your salt.” 

“Well, mother, I tell you what it is,” said Obed, “darn my 
| buttons, if I’m going to be scolded at this rate, and to-morrow 
I'll jest set out to seek my fortin.” 

Here ended this interesting dialogue. Mrs. Brown was 
called off by some of her various duties, and Obed sat silently 
and sullenly, looking into the fire. His mind was commonly 
as inert as his body, but his mother had unconsciously touched 
him to the quick. Obed was not totally proof against the in- 
fluence of the sofier sex. He had for some time entertained 
a sort of lurking affection for Miss Susan Biddle, daughter of 








others, was not reciprocated. Susan was a fine, plump, rosy, 
free-hearted lass, who always treated Obed with more respect 
and kindness than.any of the other girls in the village; but 
as to loving him, she would have laughed at the very idea 
of it. It would have been a downright solecism in Miss Su- 
san’s estimation. She never even suspected that she had in- 
spired such sentiments in Obed’s own bosom; for as the poor 
lad was awkward and embarrassed in the presence of almost 
every female, no person who knew him could discover the in- 
dications of love for any particular one in his conduct. In 
Obed’s composition there was a good deal of dormant pride, 





which was awaked by his mother’s insinuation that he would | 


not have the spirit to make a declaration to a beloved object. 
“I will, try, however,” said Obed, “and this very evening.” 
It was now an hour after sun-set, and Mr. Biddle, the black- 
smith, with his old dame and their daughter, had just arisen 


from the supper table, when, with his usual simplicity of be- | 


haviour, Obed entered without knocking. In reply to the wel- | 
comes of the family he muttered some words of salutation and | 
deposited his ungainly form on a bench by the fire. Save the 


| monosyllabic answers which he returned to queries addressed 


Why your father came a courting to | 





| to him, not a word did the lover utter until the old people had 
retired at their accustomed hour of bed-time. Perhaps they 
had no apprehension of ill consequences from Obed’s uninter- 
rupted addresses. Eve, according to the reverend Adam Clark, 
was deceived by the devil in the form of an ourang-outang; 
but in later times the same species of mischief is generally 
perpetrated by more agreeable animals, 

Well, Susan and Obed were now by themselves. Susan sat 
on one side of the fire place, and Obed on the other. Susan 
was knitting the heel of a stocking, and Obed was striving to 
cut his nails with a jack-knife as dull as a plongh share. “I 
could soon tell her;” thought he, “but, darn it, I don’t know 
how to begin.” At length he shut his knife, put it in his 





“Why, I’m sure I chops all the wood, mother,” said Obed, | 


pocket, buttoned his jacket carefully from top to bottom, put 
one foot on the head of the andiron, and pronounced one word 
impressively: 

“Susan!” 

“What, Obed?” said Susan, with a good-natured smile. 

“I was thinking eo 

“Thinking what?” said Susan. 

“That the chimney was on fire,” said Obed, starting and 
looking anxiously up the flue. 

“I reckon not,” answered the maiden; “it was burnt out day 
before yesterday.” 

Silence ensued for the space of five minutes. “I will try it 
again, presently;” thought Obed. Two minutes more—dead 








the village blacksmith. This modest passion, like too many | 


silence!— 

“Susan!” Obed exclaimed, still more solemnly than before. 

“What, Obed?” said she. 

“What a black cat that is!” said he, pointing at one which 
just then came from under the table. 

“Very black,” answered Susan. 

Another pause for fifteen minutes. “I will tell her this time, 
in spite of fate,” thought Obed. Once more the beloved name 
trembled upon his lips. 

“Susan!” 

The same response was made as formerly. 

“I amn——I—I—I was——-good bye!” said Obed, moving 
towards the door. 

“Mother was right after all;” said Obed Brown to himself, as 
he plodded homeward. His mind was now wholly made up to 
leave his native village and commence his travels. To this he 
had often been urged by maternal admonitions; for it appeared 
like something monstrous to Mrs. Brown’s ideas that a young 
man of her adventurous family should think of making a liv- 
ing among his own friends and neighbors. The old lady was 
not a little elated when, on the next murning, Obed announced 
his migratory intentions. Her eye was suffused with all a 
mother’s tenderness, as she imparted her advice relative to his 
conduct in this momentous expedition. 

“Obed!” she began, “what signifies much if you are so 
ugly——” 

“Well, mother, I have heard enough of that,” said Obed, 
interrupting her. So it seems Mrs. Brown was not subject to 
that defect of judgment, respecting her own offspring, with 
which mothers have so often been charged. 

“Well, I was a going to say,” continued Mrs. Brown, “that 
if you are so very ugly, and what is a great deal worse, have 
got no genus, (for 1 don’t believe I’ve ever seen you make so: 
| much asa gum-box,*) still you may do well enough, if you take 
the right course. First of all, try to be good, or, at any rate, try 
to seem so; for’ in driving a bargain that often puts people off 
‘their guard. When you want to sell any thing, never eeem 
too anxious, for then they may think you are going to 
| make too much profit. Never seem anxious about buying any 
thing, either for then the person that has it to sell always tucks 
ona higher price, Never pay cash for any thing when you, 


to catch rabbits, &c.. 








* A trap with falling doors, 


/\ 





A 


can get it on credit, and never pay any bill enlees you want | 


to run up a larger score at the same place.” 
“But, mother,” answered Obed, “:may-be people won't trust 


me when they find I don’t pay what I owe.” 
“That’s true enough,” replied Mrs. Brown, “but when you 


find your ercdit is run out, you can then begin to buy for cash; 
and you can afford to do it the better when you have gota 
good many things, as we may say, for nothing. So, Obed, here 
is a three dollar note; many a one has begun on less than that; 
and here is a hymn-book for you to read when you have noth- 
ing else to do. Now go and hunt about town for some notions 
to the Suth’ard; for that would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle, as the sa I must go and fix up your clothes.” 

Here ended the lecture; and as soon as Mr. Brown retired, 
Obed soliloquised: “Some of mother’s talk [ like well enough; | 
but as for being a rogue and cheating people, darn’d if I doit, 


ying is. 


come what will.” 


He then clapped on his hat and went out to strike a bargain || 


for some commodity with which to commence his tratlie.— 
He arrived at one of the principal stores in the village, in 
which store (xecording to the custom in some country places,) 
was kept every article that could be thought of: groceries, dry- 
goods, hardware, cutlery, tia-ware, crockery, and many other 
descriptions of goods, cach of which would furnish a separate 
Obed cast his eyes around the store, 


establishment in the city. 
as country people, who do not know exactly what they want, 
are apt to do; but for several minutes he could see nothing 
which he thought likely to answer his purpose. The keeper | 
of the establishment requested to know what he would have, 
and Obed frankly told him what object he had in view, desir- 
ing his advice as to the most suitable article for a commence. | 


meat of his business. 

This storekeeper had lately, on a visit to the city, purchased 
a quantity of Bologna sausages, which he found so unsaleable 
in his own neighborhood that he heartily repented of his bar- 
gain. He now decmed it a favorable opportunity to get rid of 
the unprofitable ware, and displaying them on the counter, he , 
invited Obed, with an air of friendly interest, to make his first || 
Obed inquired if such thmgs were 


experiment in that article. 
made on towards the South, and the trader assured him that 
sausages were so extremely scarce in that quarter that they 
would command almost any price,and that Bolognas, especially, 
were invaluable. An agreement was speedily made, and Obed, 
in licu of his three dollars, bore home some fifteen or twenty 
pounds of the savory commodity. | 

When Mrs. Brown came to an understanding of this trans- 
action, although her son was about to Icave her for an uncer- | 
tain period, she could not forbear from bestowing on him the 
most violent reproaches, declaring that she now had no hopes || 
of him, whatever. Obed had a good deal of that kind of phi- | 
losophy which teaches men not to repine at what is irretrieva- 
ble, and he consoled himself chiefly with the reflection that, |! 
if he could not sell the sausages, he could, at least, eat them. || 
The next morning was fixed for his departure. He arose by | 
times, placed his pack on his eer and, with his stick in| 
his hand, came to bid his mother farewel!. She had long wished |, 
to see a disposition for travel develope itse!f in her son, but she | 
satisfaction, as_his first || 


now saw him depart with very little 
attempt at trade seemed to be so very unpromising. I 

As Obed passed by the shop of Mrs. Gannet, the milliner, || 
his ears were saluted by a titter from the interior, and several 1 
girls came to the door to amuse themselves by gaping after 
tho poor lad and to make remarks on his appearance. Unfor- 


RD ma 

tunately, Obed had the sense of hearing in great perfection, || 
| 

i 

|| 


| 


and his auditory canal received such expressions as the fol- 
lowing: 

“See—Obed Brown!” “Isn't he a fright?” “Ie gets uglier || 
and uglier every day,” &e. 

“Well, that Obed Brown is too deuced ugly for any thing,” | 
said Joe Wilkins, the wheelwright, coming out of the shop to | 
take another look at the passenger. 

“Cotton head!—Cotton head!” shouted some boys who were 


playing on the green before the school-house. Even the infe- 


}as though it had been a mine of gold. 
fied and consummated, and what may surprise the unmarried | 
/reader, the stranger scemed more delighted than our friend | 
| Obed. 


|| and fitted him as close as his skin. 


| were to be extricated, was a mystery. 
| of the coarsest materials and the most unpopular construction: | 
and his whole appearance was sucia as we dare not attempt to |) 


H man mind was ever less suspicious than his. 
handsome young lady was assisted out of the carriage, and |) 
1! 


| engaged.” 








: | vance of what the goods had @ cost him, ‘This was discourag- | 


| ing; but his was not that kind of temper which is apt to be | 
| much cast down by disappointment or elated by good fortune. | 


On the approach of evening he had walked upwards of tuirty |) 


miles, but had not sold a simgle link of sausages. 


his bundle, seated himself on a bench, 

A few minutes after, a well-dressed man, mqunted on a beau- 
tiful horse, stopped at the door of the tavern, where he dis. | 
mounted, and then entered the bar-room, muttering curses on } 


the badness of the roads and the troublesome nature of the || 


to carry out, and be sure you don’t buy any thing they make | female sex. 


“Landlord!” said he to the innkeeper, “I have ridden hard 
all day, inevery direction, and all to no purpose. My wife, you 
| must know, longs .for some Bologna sausages, and not one is 
to be found within a 
done, Heaven knows; for she declares that she'll die this very 


evening if they cannot be got for her. 
horse for a lot of them, and he cost me two hundred dollars | 
last April.” 

As soon as Obed had conquered the first stupor of surprise 
into which he had been thrown by this speech, he approached | 
the man and inquired if he was in carnest about exchanging 
his horse for a lot of Bologna sausages. 

“If I a’nt I hope 
oath, which niade Obed recoil several paces, “and what’s more, 
I'll throw the saddle and bridle into the bargain.” 

“Done!” said Obed, as he began to open his pack, and after re- 
moving a super-stratum of shirts, stockings, &c. the Bolognas 
were discovered at the bottom, ‘The stranger’s eyes sparkled | 
The bargain was rati- 





‘The next day Obed was an equestrian traveller,and his dress 


and figure excited no little attention on the road. Of his per- 
son we have already labored to give the reader some idea. His | 
habiliments were by no means calculated to conceal any de- | 


fect in his corporeal formation. He had on a kersey jacket, 
which added much in appearance to the natural gibbosity of 


his shoulders. His pantaloons, though properly tights, were 


not in the present fashion; for they were of a uniform breadth, || 


‘To the spectator who re- 
garded his large and clumpy fcet, in connection with the nar- 
rowness of the last named garment, it would seem that his 


legs must have been put through and rivetted, and how they 
His shoes and hat were 


| describe. 
“Vagabonds,” it is said, “are never out of their way;” a 


;even our friend Obed was solicitous only to go southward; for | 
|the Yankee adventurer is impelled to the south with an in. 
stinct almost as unerring is that which induces the young tur- 
tle to travel towards the sea. When Obed found himself at 
| fault he never inquired the way to any particular town, but 


merely asked which was the south, and shaped his course ac- 


cordingly. ‘This mode of inquiry sometimes produced results 


very unfavorable to his progress; for some informants, for the 
|, sake of mischict, and some, through ignorance, would send 
| him in a wrong direction. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when Obed en- | 
|| countered an open carriage containing a party of gay young | 


{geatlemen and ladies; and it may well be supposed that their 
hilarity was nowise subdued by the appearance of our travel- 
ler. When the carriage had passed him a few yards, one of 
the gentlemen requested Obed to stop, which he immediately | 


| did, not in the least suspecting any thing v 


drawing near to Obed, she inquired, “if his affections were 


He entered || 


the bar-room of a tavern about nightfaw, and throwing down || 


circuit of fiiteen miles; and what’s to be || 


I'll willingly give my | 


* said the stranger, using a horr rible | 


vrong; for no hu- | 
P resently avery || 


Obed, supposing that she desired to purchase some || 
i kind of goods, and not knowing exactly what “affections” 
| meant, told her that he had brought nothing out with him but | 


“Senn Bid: dle!” cried the hid, 7, “w who ‘the dence i is ‘eet I 
wish I could mect with her—I’d tear her eyes outé 

“Susan would fight you a pretty good scratch,” said Obed; 
and I would’nt stand by and sce her thrashed for giothing.” 
’ asked the lady. 
“Yes, ma’am, a great deal handsomer.” 
|| Here she put her handkerchief up to her face and began to 
i sob very bitterly. Meanwhile the people in the carriage held 
| down their heads and seemed to participate in the lady’s emo. 
‘tion. 
| “And so you would rather have this Susan Biddle than me?” 
|| “I shan’t have any body till I come back from my travels. 

If I can make a good de . of money, I'll have Susan then, if 
|| she’ s willing; but if she a 
| “What then, sir?’ 

“Why, if I can’t have her, maybe I'll have somebody else; 
but I must try der first, and then look around.” 

Here the lady said something about “hard-hearted men 
and returned to the carriage, which soon drove off, le: tving 


| “Is she handsomer than I am? 





| Obed in a state of amazement from which he did uot recover 
for half an hour at least. ‘This incident served him with mat- 
ter for reflection until after dark, when it was time to look 
about for a lodging. No tavern presented itself, and the dark- 
|ness became extreme, when he was overtaken by another horse- 
man who bade him good evening, and entered into conversa- 
ition. They could barcly distinguish the outlines of each 
|| other's figure, but before they had ridden three miles together 
|\they became exceedingly intimate. The stranger informed 
Obed that he had been on au courting expedition to the widow 
Grimes, but that she would not listen to his proposals, although 
1 le was known to be a man of property and of unimpeachable 
character. 
“Why won’t she have you?” inquired Obed. 
“Why, to be free with you,” said the man, “it is because I 
She acknowledged, to-day, that this 
/was her only objection. I ventured to remark that there were 
uglier men in the world than myself. She declared that if I 
could produce an uglier man she would marry me without 
another word. I made her give me that conditional promise 
in writing, and to-morro v [am going on the hunt. I will try 
from Maine to Florida, though I have very little hope of suc- 
ceeding in the search. I intend, likewise, to offer a premium 
i of five hundred doilars for the ugliest man in the United States, 
i and when I have found him, if he should happen not to be 
|| myse If, my fortune is made; for the widow is immensely rich.” 
| 0 Obed listened atteutively to this discourse, and was not with- 
|} out some hopes that he might claim the premium himself 


}am so confounded ugly. 


But his afternoon’s adventure with the young lady occasioned 
very considerable doubts; “ior,” thought he, “if I am so ugly 
Pl ie people used to say, how come this young woman to fall in 
Howsomever, darn it, I mean 


|| love with me all of a sudden? 

to try my — 
|| “And so,” said he to his companion, “if you can find an 
uglier man _ yourself you are willing to give him five hun- 
| dred dollars?’ 

“Ay, that I will, and a suit of clothes to boot,” responded 


I the other. 


| “Why, then, I guess inaybe J might do for want of a 





better.” 

“You! Well, who knows but good fortune has thrown you 
|in my way on purpose? But we are almost to my house, let 
me have a peep at you by candle light, and I can judge better.” 
So saying, the stranger dismounted and threw down some 
bars. They both entered a lane which conducted them to 
what seemed, by the dim light, to be a large and handsome 
The proprietor called for lights and ushered 
Obed into the parlor. As soon as a candle was brought he 
'surveyed his visiter trom head to foot. “Really, really,” said 
he, “this looks very promising.” Obed felt much less satis- 
'| fied on his investigation of the stranger’s figure and countenance, 





country residence. 


‘as they seemed to threaten the failure of his hopes, which 
were now concentrated in the five hundred dollars. 

Supper was brought in by the wondering servants, who had 
often held kitchen colloquics on the personal graces of their 


rior order of animals seemed zealous to testify their disappro- | some Bolognaa sausages, and that he had sold the whole of | master, without ever suspecting that there was another indi- 


bation of Obed’s appearance. ‘The dogs barked, and the tur- 
kies gabbled at his approach. 

At the door of Mr. Biddle, the blacksmith, stood Susan and 
another young woman. The latter said something in which | 
the words “dreadful homely” were alone distinguishable, to 
which Susan answered, “He is onc of the best young men in 
the village for all.” Applying this remark to himself, Obed 
folt rewarded for all that he had suffered that morning. 

When he was four or five miles from the village he began to 
think of trying to sell some of his Bolognas; but, to his great 
mortification, he found the housekeepers unwilling to buy, at 


least at the price he demanded, which was very little in ad- 





| them last night. 

| “But have you disposed of your heart?” said the lady, “Flave 

ly you ever been in love?” 

| “I have never traded in any thing before the sausages,” said | 
Obed, “and I have never been any where but in our own vil. | 
lage.” 

“Pooh!” answered the lady, “you do not understaed me, or | 
else you cruclly pretend not to do so. Doyou not see I have 
taken a liking to you? I wish to know whether you can love || 

me, or whether you already love somebody else?” 


“I can’t say that I love any body much,” replied Obed, “be- || 


sides my mother and Susan Biddle.” 


i vidual in the world who might dispute his claims to pre-emi- 
jnence. Mr. Mitchell—for that was the name of Obed’s host, 
| broached some of his best wine to welcome a guest in whom 
he rejoiced as much as the Volscian general did in the friendly 
|| visit of Coriolanus. 

! Alas for the widow Grimes! Had she been opposed to the 
| matrimonial noose @wnuch as Penelope herself, she could not 
| have devised a more ingenious plan than the one she adopted 
‘to evade the suit o? Mr. Mitchell. But what signify inge- 
nuity and good contrivance, when opposed by destiny? Had 
not Mr. Mitchell (:nost unluckily for the widow Grimes,) 
| chanced to mieet with Obed, his search would, in all proba- 
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bility, have bene in vain, wae then ‘the widow vines might [| 
have congratulated herself on her generalship; for it was one 
part ‘of their agreement, that if Mr. Mitchell failed in his 
search, he was to trouble her no more with the subject of love. 

Early in the afternoon of the succeeding day Obed and his || 


new friend were on their route to the widow’s. A pleasant 
ride of two hours brought them to the place. ‘The house and 
its appendages, the farm yard with its pigs, poultry, &c. seemed 
to promise so much comfort that even Obed was able to ac- 
count for the persevering ardor of Mr. Mitchell. 

The two visiters, having delivered their horses to the ser- 
yants, drew near to the house, in the piazza of which several 
persons were seated. These persons were the widow herself, 
and fovr or five guests. In the latter Obed recognized the 
travelling party he had met with on the preceding evening. 
The widow Grimes was anelderly, fat lady, with nothing very 
attractive or repulsive in her appearance. She received the || 





ell by the red. There was a kind of droll propriety in this 


fers rather to character than to personal appeneasice. So, i] 
‘pray you, let us procced to business.” 

| Another difficulty now presented itself; namely, how were 
'the votes to be given? for as both of the candidates were pres- 
‘ent, a regard for their feelings seemed to put the viva voce 
| process out of the question. Accident suggested a solution of 
\this difficulty. A number of rose bushes entwined around the 
|pillars and balustrade of the piazza where they sat. These 
| flowers were in full bloom, and the white and red were min- 
'gled together in the most delicious confusion. Miss Everctt 
| proposed an expedient similar to that which originated the fa- 
{mous quarrel of York and Lancaster. She recommended that 
| Obed should be represented by the white rose and Mr. Mitch- 





scheme which gained immediate favor with the company. 
| Obed’s colorless hair and chalky complexion, and Mr. Mitch- 
‘ell’s crimson countenance and carroty locks seemed each to 


new comers with civility, and Mr. Mitchell soon after drew ‘be most aptly figured forth by their respective flowers. Each 
her aside to converse on the subject which was nearest to his |of the voters {who were seven in number,) then plucked a rose 
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form the intcllectaal, and those which constitute the moral 
character; or in familiar language those faculties of the mind, 

and those which originate the feelings of the heart. Some of 
the agents I shall mention exercise an influence on one order 
of faculties alone; and others on both. Of this latter number, 
and the first I shall mention, is climate. The influence, of 
CLIMATE, not only on the complexion, and features, but on the 
mind, is not for a moment doubted; and indeed the great di- 
versity presented in the character of human beings, is com 
mensurate with the climate in which they live. 

The human character is formed through the medium of the 
external senses, and according to the acuteness of the organs 
of sensation, and the force of those impressions which are 
their natural excitements, will be the character of the intel- 
lect. 

When we look at the difference presented between the in- 
habitants of the northe:n portions of our globe, and those of 
the tropical and equatorial regions, we are struck with the 
vast disparity; and seem anxious to learn the cause. The for- 





heart. 
The young lady whose advances had puzzled Obed so ex- 


ceedingly, was a Miss Everett. She was one of those few 
persons in whom a love of mischief is united with a good |, 
heart and a respect for the feelings of others. She was an|, 
heiress, handsome, young, and well-educated. Need it be said | 
that there were many aspirants for her hand? One of these as_ 
pirants was George Hartley, who flattered himself with the be. || 
lief of being first in her regard; but this belief must have been 
founded on his estimate of his own merits rather than on any 
indications in her conduct towards him. 

“J have been conversing with your friend yonder;” said 
Hartley, seating himself by Miss Everett and pointing at Obed, 
“and you were the subject of our discourse. I endeavored to 
convince him of his misconduct in rejecting your suit yester- 
day afternoon. I spoke of your accomplishments, your beau- 
ty, and, in fact, mentioned every circumstance which I thought 
likely to produce an impression in your favor i 

“Did you forget to speak of money?” said Miss Everett, in |! 
a tone bordcring on the sarcastic. 

“Oh no;” answered Hartley, a little embarrassed by this 
question, “I told him you were heiress apparent to forty thousand 
dollars; and, truly, he listened with more attention to this item 
than to all the inventory of your good qualities besides.” 

“You give him some credit for sagacity, therefore;” remarked 
Miss Everett. | 

“Very little on that score,” returned Hartley, “for, after a}, 
moment’s hesitation, he answered me to the effect of the old || 
country — that it is better to marry for love and work || 


| 








for moncy.” 

“Now, setting all jests aside,” cried Miss Everett, “I begin | 
to admire this young man exceedingly.” | 

“There is no disputing about tastes;” said Hartley, “but it 
seems to be unfortunate that your admiration should fall w here | i 
it is least valued.” 

“Nothing uncommon, sir. They who most deserve admi- 
ration are the last to desire it. But see!—something more || 
than common scems,to occupy the attention of Mrs. Grimes! 
She comes hither with Mr. Mitchell. Their countenances are 
charged with the fate of empires. I wonder how she can en. || 
dure the addresses of that hideous man!” 

The latter part of this speech was delivered in almost a| 
whisper; for Mr. Mitchell and Mrs. Grimes had approached 
within a few fect of where they sat. The former, addressing | 
stated, in a few words, the nature of | 
his engagement with the widow, and declared that a further i 
agreement had becn made to have the matter decided by the | 
vote of the persons then present. 

“All that you have to do, ladies and gentlemen,” continucd 
he, “is to declare solemnly, upon your honor, which you think 
the uglier—this young man or myself, 


himself to the company, 


The majority of voices 
will carry it.” 

“Before we proceed to the determination of this weighty | 
affair,” said Miss Everett, “it may be proper for me to state | 
that, for my own part, I feel unqualified to vote, as I have al-| 
ready formed and an expressed cpinion in favor of one of the | 
parties. Now, I have been told that, in all judicial proceed- | 
ings, it is stvlaakis and requisite for a judge or juror to come | 


I 





s 
to the trial with a mind unbiassed by any preconception of the | 
merits of the cause; which, in this case it isimpossible for me | 
to do; I therefore beg an exemption from the ‘duties for which || 
I am disqualified.” 


Ss 


heart, my dear Miss Everctt, said Mr. Mitchell, “yet allow me 
to convinee you Bs 





i 0 


“Oh, for mercy’s sake, spare us an argument,” cricd Miss | |to notice in a brief and cursory manner, 


Everett, “1 will waive my objections for the economy of time; | 
and now it occurs to me that the opinion I have expressed re- | 


} 


a 


,to be counted, it was found that there were four white roses 
jand three red ones. 


‘he gave her to understand that his addresses were terminated. 
‘Convinced that she had mistaken his character, she began to|| 
|regret seriously that she had given him an occasion for of- 


|the young heiress (now that he was about to be lost,) began 
to fear that she bad trifled with her own happiness 


| can engage our attention, is the study of the human mind. 
To mark its early development and growth; the great diversi- || 
| of character it presents in different individuals; and to observe 
| how it is influenced by certain physical and moral causes. 


monitions— 


Man, not as regards his mere organization; but clothed in the 
by which he is not only made a rational being, and constituted | 


tivated, and under the control of a virtuous discipline approxi-| dingy-looking mills and manufactories, the poor little rivulets 


mates him to. intelligences of a far higher order. 
“Your scruples are very honorable to the integrity of your | ‘howev er, 


| mental operations; without invading the grounds of phrenology 


mer, owing to the severe cold, are confined to their rudely con- 
structed, cabins a considerable portion of the year, they are 
occupied solely for the gratification of their natural wants, 
and for their presentation, from the severity of the seasons; 
hence, their minds corresponding to their bodies are feeble 
and contracted; and from an absence of the necessary excite- 
ments to bring them into action, their sensations are sluggish 
and dull. Like the unfruitful soil upon which they derive a 
scanty and hard earned subsistence, they never give growth 
to that fire and genius of intellect which distinguish some 
portions of the human family. Those who dwell beneath 
tropical skies, and are exposed to the natural excitements of 
those regions, are more sensitive, and possess warm and san- 
guine temperaments. ‘Their ideas however are also restricted 
in their range; and are brought into entire subjection to their 
uncontrolable passions: to think therefore, and thus cultivate 
their intellectual organs is seldom or never done; and hence, 
in such individuals we sce the baleful influence exerted by 
the inferior or effective faculties when they predominate. In 
such climates, and among such people, we never hear of the 
march of improvement; despotism under whose oppressive 
chains they drag out (what appears to us a miserable exist- 
ence,) renders civilization impracticable, nay almost impossi- 
ble, and their cruel customs and manners unchangeable. But 
the great contrast presented by those inhabitants living in 
more temperate latitudes and climates is as great, as it is 
pleasing or interesting to notice. Here, corresponding to the 
changeableness, and sudden variations of the weather, the 
numerous diversified impressions which such a state is calcu- 
lated to make, is formed the character of the people. They 

are reckless, fickle and enterprising. Hence, their intellec- 

tual powers are necessarily brought into exercise, and thereby 

improved—strengthened and expanded; they are rendered ac- 
tive, fanciful, and imaginative, and they burst the trammels 

which would confine them to a definite range. Here is seen 

the march of mind; here nothing is permanent; manners, cus- 

toms, laws, science: and every thing undergoes change and 

improvement. Despotism sways not his fearful sceptre here, 
and the mind, enjoying a state of freedom and independence, 

‘ha a salutary influence over the dispositions. Here they do 

not drag out their existence in imbecility of mind and lethar- 

ley of body, characteristic of the inhabitants of the northern 

‘latitudes; nor have they to deplore the cruclty and savage fe- 

rocity which distinguish the people of the torrid zone. They 

| are generous and humane; they mingle in each others society; 

‘institute wholesome laws for the protection of their rights; 

submit to their government, and own their supremacy. 

Such is a partial view of the influence of climate and its 
accompaniments over the mind; giving the inhabitants of the 
different portions of the world, their national characteristics. 
Next to climate I shall notice the influence of custom and 
exainple on individuals; w hich shall be the subject for another 
paper. 

Geneser.—We looked immedinedly upon the falls. They 
would be, and were, I doubt not, once beautiful; for the bar- 
rier of rock, over which the river throws itself into the valley 
below, it is of considerable breadth and height; but alas! the 
waters have been turned off to turn mills, and a thin current 


which falls over the rock like a vapoury sheet of blue smoke 
overeign of this nether sphere; but in proportion as it is cul- | is all that remains of Genesee falls; while, from a thousand 


privately and placed it under a hat. When the ballots came 























































This, according to the agreement, se- 
cured to Mr. Mitchell the widow Grimes, and to Obee the five 
‘hundred dollars. 

In the meantime Mr. Hartley, construing some of Miss 
| Everett's ¢ expressions as charging him with mercenary views 
‘in his courtship, came to the sudden resolution of withdraw- 
‘ing his pretensions and taking his leave of that young lady 
immediately. When he announced his intention of going. 
homeward, she was a good deal surpriscd; but more so, when 





fence. In most respects he was an unexceptionable lover, and 


(To be continued.) 





“'WHY DONT HE COME,’’ 


Original. 





Oh that my love was here! 

The dusky shadows of the twilight steal 

O’er spire and tree, and evening’s dewy tear 

Is on my cheek. Hark! to time’s solemn peal! 
Oh that my love was here! 


Why dont he come? My eye 
Is dim with watching; and the murky ail, 
Through which I’ve pained my vision to descry 
His form, grows darker—like the heart’s fond care. 
Oh that my love was here! 


Why dont he come? My heart, 
Where expectation lightly played just now, 
Grows cold and sad, as day’s last beams depart, 
And star-gemis glitter on night’s azure brow. 
Oli that my ove was here! 


Why dont he come? °Tis strange! 
He did not linger once upon his way,— 
Can that dear heart have known a moment’s change? 
Can other voices bid him longer stay? 
Oh that my love was here! T. 


S. A. 


SKETCHES FOR THE MONUMENT. 


On the influence of certain physical causes on the mind. 
BY J. W. GEYER, M. D. 
No. l. 


Original. 


One of the most interesting and important studics which 


| 
i] 
it 





fe was well convinced of its importance who gave. the ad- 





“Know then thysel7; presume not God to sean, 
‘The proper study of maokiud,—is man.” 


uperiority of his intellectual attributes; endowed with a mind; 





Without, | 9¢ Jaboring water come rushing through narrrow dirty chan- 
entering into a discussion of the philosophy of the nels, all stained and foaming, and hot from their work to throw 
themselves into their parent stream. Truly, mills and steam- 
engines are wonderful things; and I know that men must live 
but I wish it were not expedient to destroy what God has 
gents on the human mind. made so very beautiful, in order to make it useful—Mrs. 

The mind consists of two orders of faculties; those whicy| Butler. ¢ 


> 


r advocating the unity of action of the brain; I only propose 
certain physical 
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TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


Original. 


I stood besi‘le the altar, and it bore upon its face 

A superscription strange to me, to Athen’s a disgrace. 

“nto the unknown God” it blazed, and priestly robes were there, 
While worshippers in numbers bent, the brave as well as fair. 


I asked an old man who stood by, “why worship the unknown?” 

A scowl was graven on his brow, scorn curled his lip alone; 

Nor deigned he answer unto ove, who, thus abruptly, sought, 

The secret Athens could not tell, though with her best blood bought. 


1 asked a youth with golden hair, “why worship the unknown?” 
He turned to answer me, and spoke in an infantile tone, 

Yet drank [ in each word, each Jook, that lit the speaker's face 
Who spoke with tliat vivacity, which marks his joyous race. 


Long years ago, a pestilence 
From Athens swept the best— 
The bravest of her citizens, 
And barely spared the rest. 
The breeze, which fanned the fainting frame, 
Surcharged with death passed by; 
Aua those who breathed the noxious air 
But laid them down to die. 


The infant at its mother’s breast— 
The bride with jewelled brow, 
The warrior with his plumed crest, 

Alike are 
The young—the beautiful—the fair, 
Why should it pause to strike? 
Why should it aught in merey spare? 
Ween all is life alike. 


victiins how. 


The Archon in bis robe of state, 
The rich man in his ball, 

The trembling beggar at his gate, 
But wait their time to fall. 

The old man with his silvery hair, 
The young with auburn curls, 

The loveliest too among our fair 
And gay Athenian girls. 


All—all alike, are victims now, 
The altars blaze in vain: 

And priests in adoration bow 
Nor raise from earth again. 

Invisible—unknown—unblest,— 
The pestilence swept by; 

And in its garner gathered all 
Whom fate had deom’d to die. 


And we—the living—here have reared 
An altar, in this fane, 
To him, who us in mercy spared, 


Yet told us not his name. 3. T. B 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Original. 


| 
It is a lamentable fact, indeed, that, while all other scicnces | 


have increased with the necessities of human nature, the sci- 
ence of medicine has retrograded in a homologous proportion, || 
Apparently the rostrums of one period have been applicable || 
only to the times in which they have been invented, and have 
almost universally succombed to some succeeding discovery 
boldly promulgated as an infallible antidote against all dis- 


eases to which the physical organization of man ean be sub- 


ject. 
nite variety of compounds which have been invented since the 
days of Hippocrates. 
mineral medicines, holding out hopes to sufferers of speedy |) 
recovery, have 


These inundations of vegetable and 


blasted, not only man’s frail constitution, to 


hich they have been ineffectually applied, but have ¢ adi! os 
which they have been ineffectually applied, bu “ also a after all; they do not pass so tracklessly—they do leave faint | 
cre we to} 


a sinister effect upon medical science itself. 
judge of the efficacy of the panaceas now in vogue, with the 
panegyrics bestowed upon them, we could easily arrive at the 
satisfactory conclusion that flesh is heir to no ill unaccompa- 


nied with some catholicon of the ingenious medical faculty. 
and deprived of’ 


But, it is said, that hope will catch at straws, 
all commisscration for human suffering must they be who 
would basely take advantage of conscious confidence by ad- 
ministering their venal and fatal drugs, foreed upon their pa-' 
tients rather in compliance with their cupidity than with any 
well grounded hopes of ultimate recovery. 
physicians, with that mutability so characteristic of the fac- 
ulty, have, at one time, declared the origin of diseases to be | 
located in one part, while others have, at another time, as 
strenuously advocated its situation in another. 

Leaving these mooted questions to be decided by the faculty, 
and when doctors disagree who shiall decide?) Dr. Bolus, with 


that degree of inodesty always a peculiar attendant upon genu- | 
ine merit, and a sure criterion of success, would respectfilly. 


inform the public and his fricnds generally, that he has, after 
many years of hard and laborious study, inecssant applica stion, | 


|| monary probation. 


This may, in some measure, account for the almost infi- || 


Some ignorant’ 


‘| the diseases to which it is subject, but from the still more evil | | 


effects produced by the administration of deleterious drugs, | 
discovered a panacea or catholicon for all or singular diseases 
to which the physical and complex constructure of the organi- | 
zation of man can be subject. Dr. Bolus would consider it | 
but affected modesty to withhold the superiority of his ca-| 
tholicon over the current rostrums of the day; and, without | 


hesitation, declares the ascendancy of his over any other pre- 





scription now extant. ‘T’o enter into an analysis of the chymi-| 

of his panacea would exceed the limits pre-| 
|| scribed to this advertisement, and would be opposed. He has| 
| justly observed to the gencral tenor of his impressions that | 
|| where a material was ivtrinsically good it required but little | 
Dr. Bolus is also aware that many | 


| cal properties 


|| extraneous aid to fortify it. 


|spurious advertisements are now in circulation, alleging the | 
| cure of diseases impracticable, except in the opinion of the | 
| 


most credulous; but flutters himself that the subjoined certifi- | 
cates, sanctioned by names of such unquesticnable respecta- 


bility, will convince even incredulity itself of the claims which | 
| they have to entire veracity. He submits but a few out of) 
i many. 
} I hereby certify that I have been cured of an immoderate 


by a moderate use of Dr. 


'| consumption of 39 years standing, 


'| Bolus’ panacea. PERER PULMONALIS. 
I hereby certify that, having been born deaf and blind, both | 
| faculties have been restored to me by external applications of 
|| | Dr. oar JAKE CALCUS. 
| Ps 
| Thereby certify that I have been resuscitated from the grave, 
I in which I was buried in consequence of a fall of a mile in| 
i height, from a balloon, but have been alive ever since, from 
| the frequent use of Bolus’ Catholicon, for which Lreturn him 


| 
| my sincere thanks. S$. HYPPO. 


panacea. 
. I can also speak. 


| Dear Doctor Bolus,—This is to certify you and all others 


who may be concerned, that my step-son’s nephew, a lad of | 
about fourteen yegrs, had a pair of shoes which he had worn 


re 
nine months. 


{| 
| heel to toe. 


‘They were literally patched and scabbed from }) 
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Laptes’ SOCIETY = re is scarcely any ing so well cal- 
culated to throw a restraining influence arcund the actions of 
young men, and sometimes old men too, as the companionship 
Next to a mother’s deep and abiding 
affection, the impress of which can seldom, if ever, fade from 


of their female friends. 


the mind, but clings to tiie individnal and follows him from 
childhood to the grave, it exerts a healthful ascendancy, and 
constantly repeats to the heart inclined to obstinacy, the whole- 
some admonition, “This is the way, walk ye init.” And what 
man is there, even of those who have passed to hoary hairs, 
and whose “days have dwindled to the shortest span,” but can 
‘look back with reverence upon the law his mother made for 
the government of his youthful years, and the precepts she 
instilled into his heart, which were to be the guide of his man- 
And who, be he ever so con- 
firmed in his habits of evil, but in moments of calm and de- 
liberate reflection feels the spontaneous outburst of gratitude 


hood and advisers of his age? 


in retrospecting the kindness and care exhibited by his con- 
And 
if he has wandered far from the path of morality and religion 


siderate parent in the thoughtless period of his youth? 


into which she started his youthful fect, how does the “silent 
tear steal down,” as deep and bitter repentance comes upon 
his soul, and how gladly would he return to the years of his in- 
nocence and happy irresponsibility! 

Second only to the powerful and impressive action of a 
| mother’s love and affectionate restraint, which no precept be. 
side, or example may exceed, would be the operation of en- 
lightened female society upon the hearts and feelings of young 
men, if that society were sought and cherished as it should 
be, and proper opportunities afforded for the distribution of its 
benefits. 
ease 1nd gracefulness of which is worthy the effort of acquir- 


And, besides, it produces a polish of manners, the 





| 
‘them in a worse condition than that in which their predeces- | 
' sors had left them, and they continued to wax worse and worse 
/until lL heard of your excellent Catholicon, a few drops of 
| which cured them effectually, and they are now doing well. 

| LABAN LAPSTONE. 
| 


|| pophagi, and posterity will proclaim your proud pre-eminence | 


while the pinions of time possess the power of propelling pco- | 


|| ple and pigeons over the precarious purlicus of this life’s pul- 


|| prejudicial presage that previously preyed pretty phlogistically |! 


|| upon the person of a pet pigeon that perched upon the porch | 
|, of our parsonage. To publish the pathos of the pitiful plaints 
‘of the poor pigeon weuld not be possible; therefore I proclaim 
that a pint of your precious prescription, profusely poured upon 
| the parts, performed a profound and perfect cure. 
PETER PREPOSITION, 

Performer on pork and peas, 

and penenher's of practical privileges. 


| = 
Douras_e immpressions.—’Tis strange that feclings should 


They were placed under’ the charge of several || 


| eclebrated disciples of St. Crispin, who invariably discharged || ; . Gre 
| leaving the sterner good which would inevitably result, out of 


My Friend and Doctor,—You are the genus of philanthro- | 


Priceless was the performance of your | 
| prodigious and powerful prescript, which put a period to the} 


ing by every one, if for the alone sake of mere convenience, 


There is much that is austere and re- 
| pulsive even in the intercourse of men of cultivated minds, if 


| the question entirely. 


| the asperities of their nature have not been softened down by 
jthe social intercourse of elegant sentiment, which is to be 
| found only in female society. 

| With deference to the proud nature of “creativn’s lord,” we 
|say that men may study the art and theory of politeness, and 
observe the most rigid formality in their intercourse with each 
other—nay, they may establish a system of soci.l etiquette the 
strictness of which may exceed any ever practised upon be- 
| fore, and they may be particularly fastidious in preserving in- 


violate the most minute points in their code, and if they pos- 
sess not that softness and delicacy peculiar to the other sex, 
they would be, in the compact, entitled to no higher distin- 
guishment than the appellation of a council of clowns would 
give them; for it would be a perfect impossibility for them to 
assume what, in reality, they had not the opportumity of ob- 
‘taining, and their stiffness would soon betray them in the com. 
| pany of those who were favored with better society. 

There is one part of the matter which is to be deeply re- 
gretted, and that is, that female society should not possess suf- 





pass from our hearts and minds as clouds pass from the face 


shadows behind; they leave a darker color upon the face ofall 


|| existence; sometimes they leave a sz iction of wasted || 
| t ietimes th leave a sad conviction of wasted | 


Yet), 


capabilities, and time, precious time, expended in vain. 
not in vain:—even though our feelings change—pass, perhaps 


—our liit is always going on—experience and solemn wisdom 
may come with the coming time; and existence is, after all, 
but a series of experiments upon our spiritual nature. On| 


trials 


|| that they are so, fur they are designed to bear an excellent} 


” 


harvest. “Sweet are the uses of adversity, 


| who knew all things—and so indeed to the wise they are.— 
Mrs. Butler. 


A FINE WOMAN. —There i is nothing about a@ woman’s person || 
merely (were she formed like the Venus de Medicis) that can 
constitute a fine woman.—There is something in the look, 


4 : \iare ruining themselves 
of heaven, as though they had never been there; yet not so, ||" 5S 


to our own consciousness—cease altogether—’tis not in vain|| 


. , |, and cousins. 
vary with our year; and though we deem (too ofter| 


rightly) that suffering and disappointment are but barren || 


thorns, whereon grows ncither fruit nor flower, ’tis our sin l Mbgert 
| honor to themselves, and perhaps redeem their friends from 


so he has said jj 


| ° »» &£ 
| mean—in ladies’ 


ficient interest to wean the thousands of our young men who 
and their familes, from the haunts of 
dissipation which they constantly frequent. These congre- 
gate in their exclusive capacity, and the midnight revel con- 
tains the decds of crime and degradation that themselves, in 
would be ashamed of and shudder at. Here isa 
'work for female society to accomplish—a work that it can ac- 
|complish, and to which its eforts should be more immediately 


sober moments, 


| directed. 
philanthropists in existence, and the young ladies too; for the 
prerogative is theirs of moulding the manners of their brothers 


The ladies have the power of being the greatest 


They would do the world service by giving their 
'attention Iess to the fummery of fashion and outward adorn- 
linent, and more to those mental attainments which will do 


the thraldom of vice. 

There is room for improvement—mental improvement we 
as it exists at present, and we hope 
|our fair sisters will bear with us when we recommend them 
to commence the matter in right good earnest; and let not those 
| young men who are wasting their time in worthless associa- 


socicty, 


ag os a » 
||tions, and ruining themselves, body and soul, any longer ex- 
!'the manner, the voice, and still more the silence of such an | 


cuse their conduct by saying there are no pleasures superior 





one as I mean, that has 


no connexion with any thing material; |! 


‘to those afforded by the wine-cup and dice box, which are 


and unremitting assiduity, still farther stimulated by his phi-\|at least no more than just to make one think such a soul is|) leading so many to infamy anddisgrecc in this life, and ever- 
\ lasting pain hereafter. 


lanthropic wish to relieve suffering humanity, not only from 


\\lodged as it desererves. 
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We are aware that there exists a kind of bachelorific influ- 
ence—if we may call it so—whigh obtains considerably among 
a certain class, and whenever the members of that class ree 
any thing said of female society they seem inclined to ridi| 
cule; they ery fudge toevery thing that can be said in favor of | 
the sisterhood they seem so carefully toavoid. These fellows 
boast a familiar friendship, which, they say, would be totally 
destroy< d by association with the ladies, and conforming to the i 
strict decorum required by their regulations. What we have 
to say to them is, that there may exist a familiar friendship } 
among bears, and it may be worth as muchas that they boast I 
of. They are welcome to their preference, however; and we 

are sure that but few will envy them who have regard for the 




















refinement of socicty. 
Pexsny Macazine.—We have received No. 1 of the new 
series. The publisher says in his prospectus, “It is trusted 
that the new seriesof the Penny Magazine will assume a || 
somewhat more dignified station in literature than that which 
| 


has just been brought to a close, without forfeiting any of its | 
claims to the popularity which it has hitherto enjoyed; and | 
that the public will freely continue to patronize a work whose 
objects are so manifestly directed towards the improvement 
and advantage of society at large.” 

The price hereafter will be—yearly subscribers, two dollars; 
monthly part, 18} cents. 

— 

PROGRESSIVE RISE OF THE BOTTOM OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.— 
M. Theodore Virlet lately addressed a note to the French | 
academy of sciences, in which he directed the attention of ge- 
ologists, to the probability of the speedy appearance of a new 
island in the Grecian Archipelago, in consequence of the pro- 
gressive rise of a sunken solid rock (composed of thracytic ob- 
sidian!) in the gulf of the volcano of Santorin. The following | 
are the author’s observations on the subject:—“Towards the | 





end of the last century, at the period Oliver visited Santorin, | 
the fishermen of the island asserted that the bettom of the sea 
had recently risen between the island of Little Kaimeni and | 
the port of Thera in fact the soundings did not give a greater | 
depth than fifteen to twenty fathoms, where formerly the bot- 
tom could not be reached. When Colonel Borey, and the : 








thor visited this island in 1829, they were able not only to 
confirm the truth of Oliver’s statement, but also to ascertain, 
by various soundings, that the rise of the sub-marine land had 
continued, and that at the point indicated, the depth was not 
more than four fathoms and a half. In 1830 the same obser. } 
vers made new soundings which enabled them to determine | 
the form and extent of the mass of rock, which in less than a} 
year has been elevated halfa fathom. It was found to extend! 
800 metres from east to west, and 500 from north to south. | 
The sub-marine surface augmented to the north and to the 
west, from four to twenty-nine fathoms, while to the east and 
south this augmentation amounted to foutty-five fathoms. | 
Beyond this limit the soundings indicated in all dircetions a 
very great depth. I have lately been informed that Admiral! 
Lalande, who since 1820, has twice returned to Santorin, as- | 
certained that the rock still continued to rise, and that, in 
September, 1825, the date of the last visit, the depth of water 

amounted to only two fathoms, so that a sunken reef now ex- 
ists which is dangerous for brigs to approach. — If the rock | 
continue to rise at the same rate, it may be calculated that | 
in 1840 it will form a new island, without, however, those ca- 
tastrophies which this phenomenon seems to presage for the 





of its appearance to the surface of the water. Since the erup- 


| 
gulf of Santorin, being a necessary consequence of the epoch | 
tions of 1707 and 1712, which produced the new Kaimeni, the | 


| 
voleatio seems at the present date quite extinct. Nevertheless, 
the rise of a portion of its surface seems to demonstrate con- |} 
tinual effort to make an eruption during fifty years, and that 


whenever the resistance shall not he strong enough to offer a 
} 





| 
| 


sufficient obstacle, the volcano will again resume its activity. 
[Edin. Phil. Journal. 


PRoGREss OF IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICA.—The progress of 
life in this country isamazing. From day to day the wilder- 
ness becomes inhibited, peopled, civilized; and where yesterday 
the majestic woods were standing, znd the silent waters glid- 
ing in all the solemn solitude of unexplored nature;—to-day 
the sound of the forge and anvil, is heard the busy fect of men 
pass and repass, their mingled voices resound, their dwellings 
arise. The wheels of a thousand mechanical miracles, clash 
creak, and jar; the vapors of a thousand steam engines mingle 
with the hitherto lonely clouds, and the huge fins of a thous. 
and steamboats beat the waters, carrying over their hitherto 
undisturbed surface the vast produce of industry; the labors, 
the arts, the knowledge, the wealth, the wonders of eduea- 
cation and civilization, is something that fills one with ad- 
miration in the old, and eke the new sense of the word. 


S—————————————— 


FAIT, HOPE, AND CHARITY. | 


God give the faith in the dark hours of life, 

When the wild wave of trouble dashes near! 
Faith, wavering not, in Him whose promise stands, 
Yet will I never leave thee, nor forsake, 

Though sorrow like a flood encompass thee!” 

Be strong in faith, and it shall shed a gleam 

Of beauteous sunliglit on thy lowly path, 

And show to thee the glories of that state, 

Where they shall rest who put their ust in God. 


God give the love—a love that ne’er may fail, 
For Him who first loved thee, and gave himself 
That thou migh’st live; and then a love for man, 
Which ‘seeketh not its own’—a gen’rous love, 
That in strong sympathies for others? woes, 
Feels its own lessen’d; -and eubracing all 


All trials light. Have charity for man, 

So shalt thou sacred keep the golden rule, 
Doing to others as thou woulds’t that they 
Should ever do to thee. 


God give thee hope, through Jesus Christ his son, 
Who died to save tliy soul from endless death. 

Hope—this will strew this world with flowers fair, ||like might hap to you? Neverthelss, I should like to under- 
That else were all a willerness of gloom, stand this second-sight, as you phrase it, very well, seeing 
And point thine eye, when evil days draw near, | 
Up through the vista dim of failing years, | 
To everlasting youth at God’s right hand, 1 


Youth’s eartiily joys are fleeting all, and vain, | 
‘And know’st thou not that -orrow comes with years?? | 
E’en life doth seem a shadow, aud will flee, 
But faith, and hope, and love, shallnever fail. = M. T.w.M. | his friend had introduced him, patiently awaited the termina- 


My heart's best joy, o’er ths wide, wide sea, 
Shall be in my wandiiugs, to t.iuk on thee.—C, C. Coz. 





THE GAMBLER’S FATE. 


TO T. M. T. “Another glass of Curacoa—and then for St. James’s,” said 
a Russel to his friend. “Has your lengthened residence on the 
continent embued you with much taste for ecarte or roulette?” 
“No,” replied Melvil, “ever opposed, both by inclination 
and education, to the vice of gambling, I have studiously 
avoided entering the magic circle in which the fickle goddess 
enthrals her votaries. Surely, you do not play?” 
“Very little,” responded Russell, carelessly, “and merely for 
|| amusement; to-night, however, I have, as I told you before, 
jan appointment, which must be kept. You will accompany 
| me, I hope? Remember you need not play.” 
“To part from each other so soon, and after so long a sepa- 
ration, with so much to talk about, and so many friends to 
[inquire after, requires more philosophy that I can boast of 
| possessing; so as your appointment must be kept, and I have 
no fear of my resolution failing in one night, I will accom- 


Original. 











In the broad bands of kindly charity, } 
‘Thinketh no evil’ and forgiveth wrong. |pany you. Were I superstitious, though, I should not do so; 
—Have love to God with faith, and it shall make \ for a Scotch professor of second-sight once told me that I 


| should bitterly rue the action did I ever cross the threshold of 
la gaming house.” 

Russell smiled sarcastically.—“Possibly your Scotch seer 
spoke from experience. Who knows but what some cunning 
chiel had won a groat from him at a fair, and he thought the 





that it would prove an able auxiliary at hazard.” 

The Curacoa was drunk, the cab was ordered, and the 
|seene was changed. One hour afterwards he was deeply en- 
gaged in the mysteries of play, and Melvil occasionally look- 
||ing on, and anon chatting with some young lordlings to whom 


SS \tion of an amusement for which he entertained no small de- 
TO CHARLOTTE, ‘gree of distaste. Russell won largely. Seated at the same 
i | table with him, was one of those professed players, who night- 
Originai. \ ‘ P 
ily haunt the gaming-table. He was a man of middle age, of 
'gentlemanly manners, and seemed well known to those by 
| whom he was surrounded. 
| “What, losing again to-night, Hawkes?” said one of the 
| bystanders, addressing him we have described —“that is bad; 
| you have last night’s losses to repair already.” 
Ph Gtk: 00 thine ante centy Gomes, | “True,” replied the person addressed, and Melvil, well 
Ere the dew is swept (rom the flow’ry lawn; iversed in human nature, noticed a peculiar intonation in the 
Pl think of thee when the mighty sun, ‘voice of the speaker, which betrayed fierce internal agitation 





A wand’rer o0’er the wide, wide sea, 
My heart, unchang‘d, shall turn to thee 
Its purest light,—its briglitest star, 

To cheer my soul Wile I journey far. 


His work for this lower world hath done. ‘of mind, although to a common observer it might have been 
Pll think of thee at the midnight hour, imperceptible,—“true, must; and, you will see, I shall win 


| 
When the sky atte-ts ti Almighty Power; | presently.” 
Ware the neoun is up, aud the clea Bright shite | “Indeed!” exclaimed the other,—‘well, well, we shall see 
J 
Look gladly down with their thousand eyes. | a 
| that. 

Pil think of thee when my lgart is sad: ! In effect the prophecy of the player appeared magical; for 
eA RR MOR a ‘anon the luck changed—Russell’s high pile of gold dwindled 
VL Jeave the noise, the mirth, the glee, 1] : h ; f the di tributed 
Apart from all, tu think of thee. rapidly away; cach successive throw of the dice con ri ute: 

. !|materially to decrease it, while that of Hawkes speedily be- 
And sweet to my soul shall the musings be, | eeiusiiien largest on is Reel 
When memory wakes fond thouglits of thee; Ri a i i, «] his d: 
And the witching spell of that holy hour, ! Russcl!,” whispered Melvil, “leave this dangerous pastime 
Shal) cheer wy Leart with its magic power. || —the luck, you see, has changed.” 
“And will change again,” replied Russell; “I know my ad- 


And, ‘dinna forget’ in life’: changeful day, 7 z : 
y . ; | versary well—good fortune rarelv abides with him.” 


The weary wand’rer far away: 


Ob! ‘dinna forget.’—he liecd say no more, || I am glad to hear that you know him,” said Melvil grave- 
‘Those words embrace a cherished store. i! ly, “for really I had suspected gome foul play. Pray, whe te 
Should his grave be made in a distant land, j he?” 


And his eye be closed by a stranger’s hand; “He isa man of good family, and one of large property, 
Let the thouzhts of your lieart, untrammell’d and free, tall of which he has dissipated at play. He married Blanche 
sring thee vrave, o'er the Ee nen aes i A : ? ; 
Bring thee oft to his grave, o'er Uiee deep, deep sea. | Vane;—she, with whom it was said by village gossips, you 
And, sure, in tle regions of biiss above, once had an affaire de ceur in early life.” 
The soul may still cherish its holiest love; | «J don’t recollect her,” said Melvil. 
p< aR OR espa cat “Not recollect her!” exclaimed Russell, eagerly, “not recol- 
Aad triumph for aye, over grief and pain. D. $ 
ee: i| leet her? Why, Melvil, I could almost feel tempted to say the 
T i N TAS j\lack of memory was intentional—not remember Blanche 
STA ‘ Vane?—she whom we used to call ‘Beautiful Blanche?” 

TO MISS EMI'Y 4. M * * * * : ‘ . 
— | Melvil colored slightly. A crowd of recollections pressed 








Origiaw ; to his heart, but they passed away with the moment in which 
Other lovers’ prayers may move thee, they were engendered; there was a little romance in his bosom. 

Other eyes may light to bliss, |I do remember that cognomen,” he answered coldly, as he 
But, can otiier bosoms love thee turned away from the table. 

nsec alam | Half an hour elapsed ere Melvil again approached. The 
Other hands may yet caress thee, | gambler’s face was flushed with success; that of Russcll was 

Ser sigie way Mend WER Clee, pale and disturbed. He had lost very considerably. 
eee een arenes “One more throw for double stakes,” cried he, “and I have 

Think of all the pangs in mine. 

done.” 

“Agree,” replied Hawkes. 

Melvil with some difficulty made his way to the 6pposite 
end of the table, stationed himself near Hawkes, and watched 
with eagle eye his every motion. They threw, and Russcll 

; lost. The scarlet blood mantled vividly on Melvil’s brow, 

By the blasts of grief and pain. - 2 a 
Though the lips of joy have spoken, he suddenly bent forward, and violently seized the wrist of 

May not throb with life again. t. ep, Hawkes, 


*Tis not wealth, nor fame, nor splendor, 
That can wean my heart from thee, 
*Tis nut glances warm and tender, 
That can change the truth in me. 


No—the heart once rndely broken, 
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* the grass, and disappeared; neither of the others moved. 
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OFFICES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Original. 


| 
| 


" Contemptible scoundrel! you have dice in your sleev 
Universal confusion followed, and grops of persons flocked || 
to the table, while Hawkes proudly shook off the grasp * a 


“Gold threads in sorrow’s veil of gloom 


Melvil, and bared his arm, calmly saying— The hand of friend-hip weaves, 
As buds of spring burst forth and bloom 


“Prove your charge, Sir.” a 

This was impossible; and although perfectly satisfied him- | Amid dead autumn leaves. 
self of the truth of his allegation, Melvil was obliged to ac- | — by disappointment’s dart, 

, - er t Hawkes! 1e stricken spirit grieve, 

knowledge he ste no means of substantiating it i | Afflicted friendship shares the smart, 
demanded his card—it was given. snbdiatna ss Giliaen, 

“You are wrong,” whispered Russell, “you had better apo- |} 
] h ital shot.” é | If calumny, with venom’d tongue, 
aed dese tina As-ail the cherish’d name, 

“I was not wrong, and will not apologize,” answered Mel- Indignant friendship feels the wrong, 
vil, quietly. 


And vindicates its fame. 
Ere the latter left the room, a mecting had been arrang- | sicsisiaieeieilieeianasiiiaai 
ed for the following morning by Russell and some friend of | Seckin ated af ate, 
Hawkes. To fan and bathe tie burning brow, 
“The soothsayer was right,” muttered Melvil, “I ought - The drooping head sustain. 
to have entered a gaming room.” 
Five persons met carly on a damp, misty, gloomy-looking, 
morning, in Batter-sea-ficlds—they were the ducllists, their} 
seconds, and a surgeon. Melvil was cool and collected. 
“Russell, if I fall, promise me to give up for ever your fear. || Then let us ever cherish still 
ful pursuit.” The heaven enkindled flame, 


“May heaven avert such a calamity as your being wounded | oe good and ill, 
even.” J 

“Will you promise what I have asked?” | Pa rene eo 

“J will do more—I will swear!” answered Russell. i ctr “ death, seniiaidia seein, 

The ground was soon measured—the combatants took their | Light up the bowers of bliss. see 
places—the signal was given—and, as previously arranged, | 
both fired together. Mclvil remained unhurt—the gambler| PERILOUS PA 5 S$ A GE 0 E THE 6 a EAT MORASS. 


fell. BY IRVING. 
7 


“God!” ejaculated Melvil, “I have destroy ed him! HI 

They rushed to the fallen man, and while his second raised || 
and supported his head upon his knee, the surgeon examined | 
the wound. It was in the left side. 

“Speak—speak!” exclaimed Mclvil, “am I a murderer?” 


Devoted friendship ne’er forsakes, 
In sickness or in grief, 

Our pain and pleasure each partakes, 
Heightens or lends relief. 





And may it, in a brighter clime, 





The Spaniards were three days traversing an uninhabited | 
\| desert, twelve leagues in extent, and about noon on the fourth | 


| huge and lofty trees, with a dense underwood of thorns and | 

brambles, and clustering vines, and so interwoven and matted || 

“Fly! fly! with your best speed, gentlemen,” #id the sur- | together, as to form aperfect barrier. Through this, the Indians | 

geon, “the wound is mortal—he cannot live many minutes.” | had made a narrow path, searce wide enough for two persons 

As the poisoned arrow of the Indian warrior festers in the to walk abreast. In the centre of the morass was a sheet of 
wound of his enemy, so did this sentence enter into the very | 


. : water half a league in width, and as far as the eye could reach |, 
heart of Melvil, and there fester and canker his hopes of fu- lin extent. 
ture happiness. The dying man heard the reply with assum. || 
ed fortitude. 
] ” 


; ; t eer | skirts of the forest, and ordered out a hurdred foot, consisting | 
“It is well,” said he faintly, “nay it is just. You,” address. 


; ; ; ; : : of cross-bow men, archers and pike men, with thirty horse 
ing Melvil, “you are right—I did not use false dice last night, || 
but bear my justification such as it is. I have a wife—chil-| 





|| and twelve expert swimmers, to explore the passage of the mo- | 
| ress, ascertain the depth of the water, and search for a ford | 
I love them better | against the following day. The spaniards had penetrated | 
| but a little distance into the forest when they were opposed || 
| by Indian warriors. The passage, however, was so narrow, | 
|and so completely walle on each side by thorny and imper- | 
| vious forest, that not more than two foremost of each vanguard | 


- much oie dream of. His voice failed. |, could come to blows. ‘The Spaniards, therefore, ordered two | 
“He is dying,” said the surgeon, “fly for your lives, gentle. || 
man,” E 
He who supported the head of liawkes lowered it gently to | 


dren—TI shall never behold them more! 
than myself. A run of ill-luck Jad left me pennyless, and | 
them starving. Desperation filled my bosom, and I determin. || 
ed, should fortune last night desert me, that I would ensure || 


her favors by employing means which I had previously not || 





| followed by two others, cross-bow men and archers. In this! 
| way they drove the Indians before them unti they came to || 
The} the water. Here, as both parties could scatter themselves, and || 
motion of his head appeard to rouse the fast-fading recollec- || had room for action, there was some hard fighting. Many 


tions of the unfortunate duellist, but his mind wandered.— | good shots were given and exchanged, and several were killed 


“Blanche, my wife—my swectheart—anotler chance for thy |. and wounded on both sides. 


i: asad ae i H 
sake! ‘Throw—throw—now give me the box—down go the! F inding it impossible under such heavy fire, to examine the 
A convulsive | ‘| depth of the water, the Spaniards sent word to the governor, 


contraction of the limbs followed—then a slight shud- || who came to their aid with the best soldiers of the army. The! 

Seen then the gambler “stept the sleep which knows no | enemy likewise reccived a reinforecment, and the battle be 

waki ‘ 4 

aking.’ ; came still more fierce and bloody. Both fought to their waists, 

Russell and Melvil made the tour of Switzerland togcther. | stumbling about among thorns and brambles, and twisted || 
’ ; s 

Both were melancholy—the former for a season, the latter for! roots and sunken trunks of fallen trees. The Spaniards were 


ever. : : : 
|| aware, however, that it would not do to return without discov- 


dice—ah—deuce—ace!—The game is up!” 


How many females, who once cherished the expectation of CTing the pass; they continucd therefore, to charge the ene: ny 
filling a splendid station in life, have been reduced to the ne. || With great impetuosity, and suceceded in driving them out of 
cessity of exerting their talents to gain subsistence! You are te water. They found that the narrow pass through the for- || 
all, probably, acquainted with some such; you may perhaps, | ¢*t continued through the water, being cleared of thorns and | 
have heard it remarked of them, that their tria!s, by throwing roots, and sunken trees, so that the Indians could wade up to 
them upon their own resourecs, have rendered their characters | tbeit middles, excepting over about forty paces of the mid- 
more interresting and valuable. Those of you who now en.| channel, where it was too deep to be forded. 
joy prosperity, may have no fear that your situations wil! 
ever change: you may not conceive the possibility of suffering ous forest as the other, and like it traversed by a narrow In- 
those reverses which you have witnessed in others. But rich.| dian path, The distance through the two forests and across 
es are proverbally ficeting; a storm at sea may wreck the || ;the morass, was about a league and a hali. 
freighted vessel, on which families may depend for wealth,| The governor having well reconnoitered the pass, returned | 
fire may consume property; the failures of others mpy involv c | | with his men to the encampment. Here he held a counci} of 
the channels of trade may be diverted; m: inufacturing interests | “@" in which the difficulties and dangers of tle ease were dis- 
may decline; or landed estates may sink in value; upon thes et || cussed, and the mode of meeting them determined upon. 
and a thousand other chances, does the uncertain tenure of It was arranged that two hundred picked men should be 
worldly wealth depend. i thrown in the advance, to secure the pass and prepare the way 

a | for the passage of the main body. One hundred of these were || 
Prepantry.—Ignorance I can bear without emotion; we to be horsemen, and one hundred foot soldiers. The former being |, 


the affcetation of learning gives me a fit of the spleen. ! better armed than the infantry, and protected by bucklers, al 


The opposite 





day, arrived at a great morass. It was bordered by forests of | 


| De Soto encamped at an early hour on a fine plain on the | 


side of the morass was bordered by the same kind of impervi- | 





je received less injury from the arrows of the enemy; they 
| were therefore, to take the lead on foot, as horses would only be 
‘an embarrasment in such a Marrow pass. In this way they 
|W ould, as it were, form a shield to the hundred foot soldiers, 
|, consisting of arquibusicrs and archers. ‘They were all to be 
| provided with balls, hatchcts, and other tmplements for clear. 
IF ing an encamping-place in the opposite forest, on the side of 
| the morass; for as the Spaniards would have to pass the nar. 
row ford, one by one, in the face of a ferocious enemy, it would 
be impossible for the whole army to traverse the morass and 
| both borders of woodland in one day. It appeared advisable 
therefure, to make a lodgement 6n the opposite forest. 
| All the requisite preparations being made, two hundred 
| picked men sallied out of the encampment, each soldier Carry. 
| with him, in his bosom, his day’s allowance, consisting of a lit. 
| tle boiled or toasted maize. Two hours before the dawn of 
day they entcred the defile of the forest, which they traversed 
as silently as possible until they reached the water. They 
soon found the ford, where stones, roots, and sunken logs 
had been cleared away; keeping along this, they came to the 
bridge made of fallen trees and ‘logs, across the deepest part 
This they passed without further molestation 
rom the Indians, who had left the whole pass unguarded, not 
imagining that the Spaniards would dare to penetrate the 
dense forest, or ford the deep and perilous passage of the mo. 
| rass by night. When they perceived at day break, that they, 
|had passed the bridge, they rushed with great fury, and loud 
lleries and howls, to dispute the passage of the morass, yet to 
|be traversed, which was about a quarter of a innatan. ’ The 
‘Spaniards reccived their attack manfully; both parties fought 
‘up to their middle in water. The Indians were soon repulsed 
| and driven into the defile of the opposite forest, into which they 
| could only enter one at a time. This detile being so narrow 
jand walled in by an impervious forest, it was easy to 
‘blockade the passage and keep the enemy from sallying 
|forth. Forty men were ordered to do so, while the remaining 
lone hundred and fifty went to work to cut down trees and 
clear a place for the army to encamp. 
| In this manner they remained all day, the Indians in the 
|| bosom of the forest shouting and yelling, as if to frighten 
'with their noise those whom they would not engage with 
|| their arms; some of the Spaniards, watching the onan felling 
|| and burning the fallen timber. When night came on, each 
||remained where he chanced to be.—Disturbed by the yells of 
| the Indians, and obliged to maintain a constant vigilance, the 
| Spaniards passed a sleepless night. 
| The next morning the troops undertook the passage; and 
‘although they met with no opposition from the enemy, they 
‘found many difficulties in the ford, and being obliged to pass 
one by one, were the whole day in crossing. 
By night they were all encamped on the cleared ground, 





of the channel. 


i| 
{| 
| 
|| 
i 
} 
| 
1| 


| 


| where, however, they enjoyed but little sleep, in consequence 


| of the yells and attacks of the eneiny. 
| of the stoutest to the front, armed with sword and buckler, | 


At bicak of day they passed through the defile of the forest, 
driving the Indians slowly before them, who retreated step by 
sted, plying their bows incessantly, so that every inch of the 
way had to be won by the edge of the sword. At length after, 


| fighting onward in this way for half a league, they emerged 
| from the dense and thorny forest into more open woodland. 


Here however, the Indians, foresecing that there would be more 


; scope for the horses to come into action, had taken precau- 


tions accordingly. It was in apart of this very morass, 
though not in this immediate neighborhood, that Pamphilo de 
| Narvacz had heen defeated, about ten or eleven years before; 
_and the Indians profiting by the experience there gained, and 
encouraged by the recollection of that triumph, trusted that 
they would have like success in the present instance. ‘To ren- 
(der the much dreaded horses inaffective, they had blocked up 


| and traversed the open places of the forest with great logs, and 


| branches tied from tree to tree; and in the close and matted 
‘part of the forest had made narrow passages, by which they 
might dart forth, mhake an assault and vanish again in an in- 
istant. As soon therefore as the Spaniard entered this more 
,open woodland, they found themselves assailed by showers of 
arrows from every side. 

The Indians were scattered about among the thickets; they 
\sallied forth rushed among the troops, plied their bows with 
lintense rapidity, and plunged again into the forest. ‘The 
‘horses were of no avail; the arquebusiers and archers secined 

no longer a terror; for in the time a Spaniard could make a 
‘discharge and re-load his musket, or place another bolt in his 
|| cross. ‘bow, an Indian would launch six or seven arrows; 
|| searee had one arrow taken flight before another was in the 
bow. 

| In their hampered situation the Spaniards found it impossi- 
ito assault the enemy; their only alternative was to defend 
| theinselves and press forward. All the while, too, that they 
“were exposed to the galling fire, they were insulted by the 
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taunts and threats of the enemy, who reminded them of their 


i v . m/with a 
yietory over Pamphilo de Narvaez and menaced the 


ike defeat. j 
Fortwo leagues did the Spaniards toil and fight their way for- | 
zh the forest; irritated and mortified by these gal- 
ling attacks, vexatious taunts, and by the impossibility be 
retaliating, at length they emerged into an open and level 
country. Here, overjoyed at being freed from their forest pris- 
on, they gave reins to their horses and free vent to their a 
gered rage, and scoured the plain, lancing and cutting down | 
every Indian they encountered, out of revenge of their = } 
nnoyances, and of the past defeat of Narvacz. But few of the | 
‘ taken prisoners; inany were put to the sword; and | 
suffer severely for the presumptuous confidence 


ward throu 





| 
| 
| 


a 
enemy were 
thus did they 
inspired by their former triumph over the Spaniards. 


A PASSACE IN THE LIFE OF LOUIS XIV. | 
the lofty towers || 


The rising sun gilded with his early rays | 

. ” hoe || 

of Dijon, the merry horn of the hunter resounded through the | 
halls of the superb castle, where the fourteenth Louis held his | 
temporary court. The royal party assembled in the court | 


yard of the castle, fully prepared to enjoy the pleasures of the 


sport. oe 

The present excursion of the young monarch had its risc 1 
in his desire to rid himself of his minister Fouquier, who || 
had long tyrannised over both the people and the monarch. ! 
Louis had in vain solicited him to make him acquainted with | 
the administration of affairs, and particularly with the finan- | 
ces. The wily minister was far from complying with a re.| 
quest which would have gone far to render his own services 
useless. He complicated his accounts in so inextricable a 
manner, that the monarch could not unravel them. But this || 
expedient did not scrve Fouquier. Louis had Colbert behind 
the curtain, that financiér as yet in embryo, whose investiga- 
ting spirit nothing could escape; he detected the wilful crrors, 
and set forth in naked day the discrepancies of Fouquier. 
Louis became only the more irritated against his minister on} 
his discovery of his intention to deceive him, and resolved on 


his destruction. 

But to uproot the power of a man like Fouquicr, who had 
combined something of an independent power with his func- | 
The town of Rochel'e 
was garrisoned by his troops, and his immense wealth render- 
ed him a dangerous snbject, if not a discontented one, 
Louis determined to deprive him of his power of doing inis. | 
chief, before he apprised him of his ruin by banishing him | 


tions as minister, was no easy task. 


| 
. . | 
from court. Hts present journey was for that purpose. i 


All that was gay and htautiful attracted the monarch in his || 


| about three leagues from hence.’ 


jin my stables; and as for you, my belle, I appoint you an es- 


‘Sir,’ said she, turning round with the most charming naiv- 
ete, ‘if you are really of the court, pray inform me when I 


'shall see the king. I will be in despair if I loose this oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity which may perhaps never recur.’ 


‘And how far have you travelled, my beauty, to see this mon- 
arch, of whom you speak so much, and how do you know 
whether the sight of him will recompense you for the pains 
you have taken?’ 

‘Why,’ said she, ‘I have dreamt of nothing else; my village 


| is three leagues from hence, and in passing through this wood 
| have been overcome by the heat, and perhaps I shall lose 


sight of him. O! I would die with the disappointment.’ 
‘He is almost within sight, said the duke of Villeneuve. 
‘Within sight?’ said she, pushing the king, who still held 
her. ‘O! let me go! where is he?’ 
* ‘Alas,’ said she, perceiving that he still held her, ‘they will 
not let me see him, and I shall never recover the disappoint- 


ment.’ 


The king was very much pi 


|| bited on his account by so lovely a subject, his amour propre 
was interested, and became highly engaged in the adventure: || 


‘Behold,’ said he, placing himself in front of the beautifal 
paysanne, ‘if you wish to sce your king, behold him. 

‘You the king,’ said she, turning and observing him atten. 
tively. ‘O! I had been well told that his majesty was the 
handsomest man in his kingdom. O! how happy would Lucas 
be if he was here.’ 

‘And who is Lucas, where dees he live?’ 

‘Sire, he is our village smith, and resides at St. Firmin, 


‘Well,’ said the king, ‘I give him an appointment as smith 





pecial attendant of the queen: here are fiity louis to set you 


| off, and I assure you a marriage portion of twevle thousand | 


. | 
francs.’ | 


The king then turning to Villeroi, expressed to him the 


| great pleasure he felt in tinding in a retired part of the coun-| 
|try, a mind so devoted to him, and said he felt it assurance || 
| that he reigned in the hearts of his subjects. He requested | 


| Villeroi to have a care that the young maiden was seen te, 


until he himself could make arrangements with her majesty | 
| 


| 
for her proposed settlement. I ena i ‘ 
. prop t | was about this time a spectator, in the street of Alcala, in 


On his return to the court, he found the royal party repos- 
ing from the fatigues of the chase. ‘The fame of his adven- 
ture had preceded him. Madame de Soissous, who had already 
forgot her duty to her husband, in her love to the monarch, 


was much pained at the recital. ‘It is indeed well,’ said she 


|\‘that his majesty should display a marked preference to every 





progress. Above all, the fair Henrietta of England, the sis. | 
ter of that Charles, who if he held the most dissolute, at the || 
same time held the most spirituelle court of his period; a 
court where tlie corruscations of wit atoned in a great mcas- || 
ure for the prevailing licentiousness. {| 

The chase had already proceeded some distance, when the | 
king, fuitgued with a pleasure he had so often participated in, 1 
| 





was alinost ready to abandon it; he was further tempted to 
this on perceiving on the banks of Saone, which he was now } 
near, an object that attracted his attention. 1 

A beautiful peasant girl lay reclined on the flowery borders i 
of the stream, her skin was of a pearly white, and so trans- | 


parent that the flesh could be seen to quiver, and the purple | 
blood to pursue its animated course bencath it, her ferehcad | 
shone like alabaster, and her form was rot less perfect than| 


that of others of her race, (and the peasantry of that region | 


were celebrated for their charms!) Her head reclined on an 


peasant girl he meets, over the ladies of his court. 
‘Madam,’ said the king. +‘I do not permit my every move- 
ment to be scrutinized, still less that a false color should be 


| imparted to the most praiseworthy and innocent actions of my 


lite. 

The next day the king sent for the smith, and apprised him 
of the favorable intentions he entertained towards himself and 
To the astonishinent of his majesty, the dis- 
ciple of Vulcan declined the proffered advantages. 

‘Permit ine, Sire,’ said he, ‘to speak to you with the frank. 
ness of man, while I use the respectful deference of a subject. 


his inture wife. 


Anuette is accustomed to the situation in life which she holds, 
to remove her from it would be to do her an injustice; her ed. 
ucation has only fitted her to fulfil that situation with credit 
to herself} besides, the favors of your majesty would be imag- 
ined to have the most disreputable source as regards Annctte, 
and consequently as regards myself On cpe condition only, 


. . A sire 1 2» * ? 
arm of singular beauty, which was partly encircled by tresses | 5!t¢, do 1 espouse Annette. 


of shining black, to which nature had added more beauty 
than could be given by the most expert frisicu. Her large 
straw hat had been removed and her brilliant forchead was! 


respected while they glared upon its fairness. 
; Bi 
What an enticing spectacle for the young monarch—but| 


then the presence of his courtiers; and even had he been|! 
i| 


alone, it is to be boubted whether the hero of the golden age | 
of France would have wounded, even by the coldest salute, so | 
much dormant beauty and innocence, : 

While he was debating whether he would awake her, the 
faithful Medor who had followed his master in preference to| 
pursuing the chase, perecived a covey of partridges at whom 


he made a set. The noise awoke the fair peasant girl, who} 


immediately arose. 
‘Allons,’ said she, ‘I must be again on the road, or I shall 





miss secing the charming king, for whom I have taken so long 
a journey.’ 


‘And what is that?’ replied the king. 


| ‘That your majesty abandon all idea of the pecuniary and 
| other favors of which you wish to make us the objects, and that 


| given her to her mother. The labor of my hands will sup. 


port both her and me, according to the station in which Pro- 
| vidence has destined us to move.’ 
| ‘The king mused, surprised to find subjects at once so vir- 
_tuous and self-denying. 
| ‘Ifappy,’ at length cried he, ‘is the prince who rules over 
| subjects like Annette and Lucas. The favors intended for 
| you shall be heaped upon your children: this will remove all 
objections to the bounty, while at the same time you rewarded 
in your iamily, for your virtues. 
Annette and Lucas married forthwith. Their first boy was 

| held over the baptismal font by an agent of royalty, and the 
twelve thousand fancs intended by the king for the dowry of 
Annette, was doubled by the bounty of the queen. 





leased at the great interest exhi- || 


THE FRIENDS OF EARLY YEARS. 


BY MRS. ARBY. 
I sought my youthful home again: 
The birds poured forth their tuneful strain; 
The silver stream its waters flung 
O’er banks where blushing wi!d-flowers ciung; 
The lambs were sporting on the lea; 
Light waved the milk-white hawthorn tree; 
And yet I viewed the scene with tears; 
1 mourned the friends of early years! 


T left that spot of hght and bloom, 

To seek the church-yard’s sheltered gloom: 
They slept beneath the mossy earth, 
Untold, unsung, their simple worth: 

Yet fondly, sadly, 1 avowed, 

That none amid the dazzling crowd 

Had shared my hopes, or soothed my tears, 
Like these, the friends of early years! 


That home I wish not now to see; 

It boasts no charm, no joy for me; 

Yet time my fet lings cannot chill; 

My faithful friends ure near me still; 

1 lift to them my longing eyes, 
Whene’er I view the peaceful skies; 
For these the blessed home appears, 
Where dwell the friends of ea ly years. 








MANOLAS OF MADRID. 

Perhaps there are no women in the world possessing char- 
acters more strongly marked with reckless crime, than those 
of tle lower class of Madrid, known by the name of Mano- 
jlas. Unheeded by the police, and abandoned to the bloody 
law of their own vindictive passions, the barriers in which 





|| they live are the nightly scenes of murder, and the only inti- 


|mation which justice has of their crimes is when the dead 
| bodies of the murdered of either sex, instead of being con- 


_cealed, are thrust out into the street; and being taken up in 
‘the morning by the patrol, are expose: covered with wounds 


| and blood, in the place of the Holy Cross, until claimed for 





|| burial by their relations. On the feast-days, the taverns of 
| these suburban barriers become the scene of carousal. Many 


'of these Manolas, supported by lovers who are attached to 
‘them, themsclves often support in turn other lovers to whom 
they are attached, and these, again, may still have their dis. 
tinct prepossessions. Hence the abundant source of jealously 
| quarrels, duels with knives, or stealthy assassinations. As 





many of these women habitually carry open knives thrust 


‘through their garters, the means of dealing a death-blow is 
ever at hand. 
I shall never forget a scene of this description, of which I 


company with the English minister, and the secretary of our 
own legation. A very pretty Manola was sitting at the sun- 
ny side of the street, on a manta, her little well-shod foot and 
swelling ankle projecting from beneath a somewhat scanty 
petticoat, with oranges piled beside her, to sell to the passing 
| pedestrains, whom she,intercepted on their road to the Prado. 
| She was chanting to herscif, to the best humor in the world, 
some passionate couplets, to a monotonous love-lorn melody, 
occassionally pausing to retort some amorous expression, or 
utter some pert or pithy proverb, to a passing acquaintance. 
Presently came up another Manola, equally scantily gowned, 
and with a foot not less tidy, gliding gracefully along, with 
her mantilla hanging half from her shoulders, her arms akim- 
bo, and her eye glancing insidiously on either side. When 
| she came to the orange-s¢ller, she uttered a passing taunt, that 
indicated some low-lived triumph in an affair of love. The 
demon of jealousy seemed in an instant to awake in the 
breast of the insulted woman. She sprang to her feet, rushed 
upon her insulter, tore her mantilla from her neck at the first 
grasp, and seized her by the hair with one hand, while the 
other, being clenched, struck repeatedly at her face and bo- 
som. ‘The other was not idle; handsfui of hair were scatter- 
ed, and blood streamed from their scarred faces, marked with 
the prints of their nails, until the orange-woman, growing 
frantick at the sight of blood, stretched down to her garter in 
search of a weapon more suited to her rage. 
At this moment, the chivalry of my countryman, who was 
a southern cavalicr, interposed most opportunely, and prevent- 
ed more deadly consequences, while the other belligerent 
was dragged away by no easy effort, and with no slight ac. 
| companying of hair, in the opposite dizection. Being the at- 
tacked party, and apparently the most placable, she was now 
abandoned; but the very first use she made of her liberty, was 
to rob a tottering old policeman, in a cocked hat, of the walk- 
ing-cane with which he stayed his steps in his customary 
walk to the Prado, and, ere she could be again arrested, she 
dealt her antagonist, who was still tight bound in the embrace 
of my chivalrous countryman, some blows over the head, 
which madg the welkin ring again, and called vividly to my 
mind the discipline which I had often seen dispensed by 
Punch to Judy. Never did combatants part with deadlier 
| fury, or fiercer menaces of future revenge. That one of them 


She suddenly found herself stopped; it was the king himself||, The fortunate boy thus royally cared for, became a dis- paid, with her life’s blood, this unliquidated account of ven- 
who had seized her hand. ‘Tell me, beauty,’ said he, ‘is it in- || tinguished man, and the founder ofa family of note. 
[New Era. 


deed to see the king you have been so long a journey?” 


‘ geance, is more than possible, though I never saw or heard of 
‘ either afterward. 








FLIGHT OF TIME. 
On—onward borne by mighty wings, 
Time speeds his ceaseless way, 

And sees the frame of human things 
All hastening to decay; 

And on his rapid pinions bears 

The sorrow of six thousand years. 


He saw the world’s fair garden spoil’d, 
Mid nature’s early bloom; 

And hasten’d by, while woman wept, 
Oe’r the first martyr’s tomb; 
Witnessed the blood of Abel shed, 
And heard the wailing of the dead. 


He saw the mighty torrent come 

From heaven, and rushing o’er 

The rocks and mountains, left the world 
One sea without a shore; 

He heard the groans, the cries, the strife, 
Of nature’s throes with parting life. 


He saw the covenant-bow, the pledge 
Of mercy yet to be; 

And as its yellow lustre smiled, 

O’er earth, and sky, and sea, 

He dipped his pinions in the hues 

Of hope, which still their light diffuse. 


He sojourned with the men of old, 

Who breathed the mountain air; 

And made earth’s caves and wilderness 
The daily house of prayer, 

Then laid the patriarch’s ‘neath the sod, 
And sent their spirits home to God. 


He heard the mighty bards of old 

Strike their enraptured lyre; 

And down his own wide streams he sent 
The prophet’s voice of fire, 

To tell the nations yet to be, 
Redemption’s holy mistery. 


Onward he passed—and swept his wing 
Oe’r Bethlehem’s starry plains; 

And listen’d while he caught the sound 
Of more than earthly strains, 

And almost paused a while to hear 
That heavenly music deep and clear. 


He saw the advent of that day 
Which came the world to bless; 


* While, cradled ina manger, lay 


The lord our righteousness; 
And knew that, e’er his course was o’er 
That light should shine on every shore. 


He gazed upon that sacred hill 

Where hung a Godlike form, 

And saw his human natare quail 

Before that awful storm; 

Yet knew that he once more should see 
That bright incarnate Deity. 


Yes, on that morn which rends the sky, 
When the last sun shall rise 

In splendour on the tombs of earth, 

To call us to the skies, 

Time’s weary wing shall folded be 
And drop into eternity. 


NATURE. 


Nature affords at least a glimm’ring light; 


The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. 


But as the slightest sketch, if justly trac’d 

Is by ill-coloring but the more disgrac’d; 

So by false learning is good sense defac’d, 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools, 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 
In search of wit these lose their common sense, 
And then turn critics in their own defence; 

Each burns alike, who can or cannot write, 

Or with a Rival’s or an Eunuch’s spite, 

All fools have still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side.—Pope. 


Advice is —What every body wants, 


What every body asks, 
What every body gives, 
But which nobody follows. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIEN 





, AND THE ARTS. 








} Borrowinc.—“My marm wants to know if your marm wil] 
I lendmy marm your marm’s pick-axe, to make our hog a hen. 
| coop?” “Oh certainly—and when you go home just ask your 
_mother if she'll be kind enough to lend us a keg of that firkin 
butter she bought to-day, @pat’s a nice little man; and just 


f ‘THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 
! Original. 


| Among all the pleasures which we enjoy, are there any | 
'|so pure and excellent as the pleasures of memory? Much as | 


'\the present and future contribute to our happiness, they do | Clean usa mess of them pouts and eels that your father 


} . . . 
‘not promote it, in so great a degree, as the past. Imagination | caught this afternoon, and bring them down with the butter 


| may brighten the future and the pencil of Hope may paint ¢ my dear—and ie certainly give you the first bright cent | 
lin charms, lively and dazzling, but still the light that memo- || _ in the ashes. “I guess, on the whole,” said the boy, 
| ry leaves upon the past is of a softer and holier nature. Ex- | we shant want that pix-axe of yourn.” 
| perience gives its treasures, a value that belongs to none | 
other. They cannot be arrested from us. They are not ex- | Mareriatism.—Either we have an immortal soul or we 
| posed to change nor are they liable to uncertainties. No va- } have not. If we have not, we are beasts;—the first and Wis. 
| riations of fortune—no occurrences of life can destroy them. | ests of beasts, it may be; but still true beasts. We shall only 
|, Can this be said of the pleasures of present possession and fu- | differ in degree, and not kind; just as the elephant differs from 
ture hope? No. For they are often removed from us, Who/||the stag. But by the concession of all the matcrialists of all 





| 


| has any assurence, when Hope whispers her promises, that || the schools, or almost all, we are not of the same kind as 
‘they will be fulfilled? Who knows when the gay colors of || beasts—and this also we say from ouf own consciousness, 
Fancy invest the future, that they are not the false lights of | Therefore, methinks it must be the possession of the soul with. 
ithe “igneus-fatuus?” Who is certain that the song, which || in us that makes the differenc, 

| falls so sofily upon the ear, is not the syren song of delusion’ 
Or if the expectations of the soul be ever 80 reasonable and | Wu1spom.—I have observed one ingredient, somewhat neces. 
well-founded, death may intervene and disappoint them. But | sary in a man’s composition towards happiness, which people 
|the pleasures of memory are sure and fixed. Despondency || of feeling would do well to acquire—a certain respect for the 
| may come over the spirit like the chill of death, and adversity follies of mankind; fur there are so many fools whom the 
| may involve us in darkness, but there is left one scource of | opinion of the world entitles to regard, whom accidents have 
| comfort—still there beains one star to lighten our voyage | placed in heights of which they are unworthy, that he who 
along the deep. From the afflictions of the present, we turn cannot restrain his contempt or indignation at the sight, will 
|)to the past and draw from is bosom, the support which we | he too often quarrelling with the disposal of things to relish 
‘need. There stands the “city of our refuge” —there opens the | 4+ share which is allotted to himself. 


| sanctuary where we may fly. FLOARDO. |, 




















Gen. Wasnincton.—The cabinet of Washington was one || Bravery.—A French commander, who during an engage. 


‘of extraordinary splendor, talent and patriotism; and which in | ment, had kept himself prudently gnsconced in a mill was, 


‘the force of its character, and indefatigable industry, the un- | after vietory, loudly extolled by one of his partisans. ‘He 
‘spotted purity of its motives, and the prophetic wisdom of its | returns,’ cried the eulogist, ‘covered with glory.” ‘You had 
‘councils, has never been surpassed, or equalled, by the cab- } better say, with ‘four!” remarked a bystander. 
|inet of this or perhaps of any European nation. This splen- 
|did pre-eminence will not appear strange, if we consider the 
jpeculiar influences under which it was warmed into life: || and children of earth, to know whether indeed, such things I 
‘not in the silence of the lettered closet; not in the enjoyment|| shall sce no more? whether they have no likeness, no arche. 
of fastidious ease, but in the bloody field where nations battled |! type in the world in which my future home is to be cast? or 
|for victory, for glory, for liberty; not under the protection of | whether they have their images alone, only wrought in a more 
'wise and humane government, but when time had beaten the || wonderous and delightful mould. 
‘confederacy into a pile of ruins; when the national treasury | : 
| was a mere starvling; and the laws but hives of folly, weak- Hicu sirtu.—There is, probably, no place in the world 
and despair. It was in the darkest hour ofthis dark period || where the honor of high birth is so much valued by those who 
that Washington summoned around him the chivalrous Ham. | posses it, end so much aped and envied by those who do not 
ilton, the philosophic Jefferson, and the bold and segacious |) ag jn England. One of her distinguished writers say, “There 
Knox. Chaos immediately assumed the form of beauty; hap- |; js a scoundrelism about persons of low birth! 
piness grew to the perfection of its nature; commerce lifted | Pe tcss 
up its drooping head, and spread its snowy wings over the || The most ignorant ought not to be ashamed of soeking for 
mare Prosperity Ea Se ae, ey men Were’ more knowledge, though the most learned might well be 
jher lagisietors, brave mnon Ber defenders; and happy; indeed | ashamed of remaining willingly ignorant, when there is a” 
thrice happy, were her citizens! When shall we have such | opportunity to learn. 
times again? When another Washington shall exist. poe 
PRT TT = . There are some things which every one ought to know; 
Rarrizenaxes—The iange pelioonnte when living, 18 one | there are others things which need only to be known by par- 
one of the most brilliant reptiles ever seen; its back is divided | ticular porsons: and there is a_ knowledge, concerning which ‘ 
into diamond figures reflecting all the hues of the rainbow, in- | i may be said that the less any man has of it the better. 
termingled with a brilliant yellow as rich as the finest gilding. || 


\| When half coiled, head erect as if in the attitude of attention, | T Sica saietines sittieaan ith slaw wilt 
tail constantly in motion, and rattles buzzing, this snake is |) saeiey CRI y su") seincmapeone: 1004 


| if we could but find them out. The business of an author is 
not only to invent but to discover. He has to approach the 


Fururity.—I desire as I look on these, the ornaments 














|certainly a terribly beautiful object, and one starts back from 
jancigeenbnecee'> orien in eeersigh cman a ee | thought as the sculpture does the lines of his statue buried in 
fellow.—He was out with a party of Indians, slept upon the || oe. —— 

ground all night; and was awakened in the morning with |! Lirrrary crime.—It is said that an invaluable manuscript 
‘something choaking him. Upon opening his eyes he discover- | by a celebrated ancient writer, was once found by an author 
ed a rattlesnake lying across his throat, with his head resting who transfused its ideas into compositions, and then destroy-: 
|upon the bare breast of an‘Indian slecping beside him. He | eg jt. ‘That was not only literary theft but murder. 

‘seized it; sprang upon his feet and cast it from him in an in- | en 

instant. It struck a small tree at a little distance, and being || 

[New Era. 








“Tom, hav ye driv in the geese?” 
“Yes sir.” 

“Have ye counted ’em Tom?” 
“Yes sir.” 

“How many is there Tom?” 
“One.” 

“All right Tom.” 


stunned was killed immediately. 





|| Cnarity.—As you enter the gate of Dover castle there is a| 
| debtor’s prison, where one of the captives stands all day, at a| 
| grate window, ringing a small bell to attract the attention of 

visiters to an eleemosynary box, over which are inscribed the| 
| following lines: 


=> > 


“Oh, ye, whose hours exempt from sorrow flow, 
Pass not the seat of pain and want, and woe, 
Think, while your hands th’ entreated alins extend, 
That what to us you give to God you lend.” 


Many people are so absurdly afraid of exposing their igno- 
rance, that they keep it as long as they live, and engrave it 
on their foreheads to be read by all men. 


| 








| 
| There are learned men without wisdom, and wise men 
| without learning. Yet learning is a means of wisdom and 


la wise man seeks to increase learning. 


Tue past.—Past time is the sepulchre of generations that 
are gone, we should respect it, but we should not wish to bury 
ourselves and others in it. 





